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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The Science of Fairy Tales. An Inquiry into Fairy Mythology. By 
Edwin Sidney Hartland, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Lon- 
don : Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 1891. nmo, 
pp. viii., 372. 

Mr. Hartland's interesting volume is one which ought to be examined 
in detail. As this is here out of the question, we shall limit ourselves to a 
brief notice of its scope. The book is intended to point out to those who 
are not specialists the mode of investigation proper to pursue in the sub- 
ject. The titles of the chapters are : " The Art of Story-Telling," " Savage 
Ideas," " Fairy Births and Human Midwives," " Changelings," " Robberies 
from Fairyland," "The Supernatural Lapse of Time in Fairyland," 
" Swan-maidens," and a " Conclusion," summing up results. These results 
are, that fairy tales are explained by universal primitive beliefs, namely, 
the doctrine of spirits, of transformation, and of witchcraft : the assump- 
tions that fairies are the ghosts of the departed, and that they are a remi- 
niscence of once existing pigmy tribes, are not considered as satisfactory. 
In each of the subjects indicated in the above titles, Mr. Hartland cites 
numerous parallels from widely separated countries and races, and gives, 
in his " Appendix," a bibliographical list of works referred to, which will 
be found exceedingly useful. In the chapter on " Fairy Births," the 
writer notices the general prohibition against visitors to the fairyland, 
of eating fairy food, on penalty of being obliged to remain forever ; and 
also discusses the reluctance felt by these supernatural beings to be 
looked on by mortals. The story of Lady Godiva's Ride he regards as 
the survival of a pagan worship, and refers to the rites of the Bona 
Dea, and to ceremonies in Hindostan, in which unclothed women walk 
to the temples or perform certain religious tasks. Stories respecting 
robberies from fairyland, as, for example, of chalices kept in churches, he 
inclines to explain on the theory that the legends were devised to account 
for the possession, by certain churches, of sacrificial vessels which had 
once been connected with the rites of house-spirits. In connection with the 
long sleep which sometimes belongs to the visit to the fairy country, as in 
the Rip Van Winkle story, located on the Hudson River, Mr. Hartland 
suggests that the latter was worked up by Irving after the pattern of 
Otmar's "Traditions of the Harz," printed at Bremen in 1800. He is 
quite correct in this theory, although, to the shame of the writer of this 
notice, that fact was unknown to him, and he was unable to afford any 
information on the subject until reading the recent " Memoirs of Joseph 
Jefferson," printed in the " Century Magazine," in which the literary char- 
acter of the American tale is pointed out. To the swan-maiden myth he 
is inclined to ascribe a totemistic origin. In his first chapter, Mr. Hart- 
land considers the art of story-telling as " the outcome of an instinct im- 
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planted universally in the human mind." As the laws of imagination are 
alike in all times, and the material also alike, the results are similar. 
Making necessary allowances, the incidents of a story-plot among Euro- 
peans, American Indians, and Hottentots are essentially identical. It is 
necessary to avoid attributing to the story-teller that conscious art which 
is only possible in an advanced culture and under literary influences. 
" Story-telling is an inevitable and wholly unconscious growth, probably 
arising out of narratives believed to record actual events." The writer 
gives an interesting summary of the manner in which tale-tellers, in differ- 
ent countries, present their narratives. 

W. W. N. 

The Scatalogic Rites of all Nations. By Captain John G. 
Bourke, U. S. A. John Wilson & Son, University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1 89 1. 

In the brief notice of a work whose character is so encyclopaedic as this, 
the best manner in which its importance can be indicated seems to be that 
of pointing out the parts of knowledge to which it is complementary. 
Primarily dealing with phases of culture that are specifically religious, or 
were so at one time, " Scatalogic Rites " nevertheless connect themselves 
with the general mental development of imperfectly evolved mankind. 
Apart from diffused and vague forms of faith which appear to be associ- 
ated with and colored by race traits, and apart from those varied beliefs 
that are to a great extent chronological and geographical accidents, there 
is a residuum which, like other ultimate contents of mind, represents the 
characteristic acquisitions of aggregates during experiences little affected 
by time or place. Taken through long periods, these assimilative products 
vary, and it is only upon the ground that life and mind are unities in na- 
ture, and that normal actions and reactions between man and his environ- 
ment operate uniformly and successively, that Sociology can claim to be a 
science. 

Captain Bourke has brought together a mass of data affording the best 
existing standpoint from which to trace, accordantly with the above men- 
tioned truths, the relations of an apparently universal class of superstitions 
to those mental states in which they either seemed self-evidently true, or 
at least capable of justification. These alternatives correspond with the 
tenure of the original belief and with its survival. 

Nowhere can be found more profuse illustrations of the psychological 
law that man of necessity conceives existences of all orders in terms de- 
rived from his own consciousness, and of the corollary to this proposition, 
that, as consciousness undergoes the determinate changes which are in- 
volved in progress, the character of those concepts habitually present in 
it will be altered. The gods which men create in their own images change 
with themselves. Their assumed functions, relations, and powers undergo 
a like metamorphosis. When animal excreta were really believed to possess 
occult virtues, the animal itself was regarded as a deity or demon, or was 
consecrated to and representative of such existences. The same applies to 



